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Potes. 


SOMERSETSHIRE DIALECT OF 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


Tae following example of pure Somerset- 
‘shire dialect common about ninety years ago, 
‘was collected from Rachel Gulliford, an 
inhabitant of Radstock, and recently found 
‘among some old papers. 


Scene.—Rachel Gullifcrd’s cottage. 
Rachel at work. 


‘Enter Nurse and children of the Rev. Richard 
Boodle. 


Nurse. Well, Rachel, and how are you this 
‘evening ? 

Rachel. Law! Zouls! Nurse, I haint a_zeed ye 
of along time. Well, and hows the Little Vamily ? 
They do look terrible pure, howsoever, and thic 
little beaby, un be zo sprack (lively) as an eel, 
urve a got sich a penetratin eye, and do look so 
artful, ur’s as like urs brother as iver two paes. 

less un, what. have it a been haw-haw (for a 
walk). to zee the backy lambs? It shall have a 
tuttie (nosegay) pretty thing, a pluck’d for un in the 





vield. Ur do pitch away (grow thin), and warsly 
(wrestle) with ur’s teethy; do ye let un zuck a bit 
o’ old shoe-leather. An’t ur twily (restless) o’ 
nights? if your master will be zo well pleased to 
let me, 1 should love to come and zee the gearn 
(garden), but, there, I do fear to weary out 
welcome, it do zo mind me of Paradise, thic’ bowery 
sheade, and the bath and all is zo compus mentus 
(in order). I do whoe for the poor babés, when 
you do dip them marnings. 

I’ve been in sich a rack of pain to-day, and 
the vurniture be in sich a caddle (confusion) and zo 
dousty. When I’ve done my few chores ’bout 
house, I be fit to swoundy (swoon). Do zeem to me, 
I be brought to sich placen, I shan’t be here long ; 
and William do come from carl-pet (coal-pit) zo 
blatchy (dirty) and zootty, and when ur’s had a 
drop too mych, ur’s so frappish (cross), ur do 
becall [, anddrive such a nise, and ur’ve a-played 
(not gone to work) these vour days, but ur never 
gied I a blow in ur’s life. Bound ur didn’t, I could 
never be sarved like o’ that, but it’s all along o’ 
they Dallimores, they do like posse un ‘im todrink, 


‘there they do zit, and blow up their jackets wi’ 


strong yale, and discoursing all sorts, and keep 
dumping and dreshing (playing and making a noise) 
and whooping and keeping sich a row: they do, [ 
b'leeve ye. Well, and what can I do? (Enter 
Harry). 

Where hast thou been newsing (gossiping) Harry ? 
Ye do look zo white as death. 

Harry. Aud welll may! Haint I just a met the 
men gone along wi poor Latchem, it do make me 
trimble to think on un, ur was but righting the 
hudge (iron bucket belonging to coal-pit), and ur 
just twitch'd o’ the rawp (touched the rope) ur’s 
veet slipt, down ur went, and fell athwart a bar, all 
in geometrics, ur was beat toan attomy (a skeleton), 
and ur’s a spurticle of a spurticle (a spectacle). 
They've a sent for the Crowner to zit upon un. 
Lord look down! ur’s wife's to be pitied. 

Rachel. Well, if I didn’t think zummat’ bad 
would happen at Middle Pit, thease naisty Ravens 
did vlee over it, and ery, “Hark, hark!” But 
Hal, dost hear? Go to thy nuncle, he’s a gone 
down after the navvy (the canal) for a boitle (a 
sort of wooden mallet to split wood). Do ye send 
un going, and vetch me some taties. You’m be zo 
- as a moby-warp, and zo idle as iver you can 
ive. 

Nurse. Well, Rachel, we must be going home 


now. 

Rachel. Why hadden ye a zot down to rest ye a 
bit longer? Haint ye a heard o’ Tom Garret? He 
be a desperate solid man and a good workman, he 
as made your gout (a drain). He’ve a had a mortal 
bad squatt (bruise) o’ the lagge, sich a heft of the 
cliffe fell on un. I zeed the lamiger (cripple) a 
halled whoam ur did shrieky and groany, 1 
promise ye, when they witched on un, to trig (sup- 
port) un up. Ur’s got a hard vamily; his little 
maid was handy death te year, with the grief that 
goes about (typhus fever). It be more tedious like 
wi’ children then wi’ hard persons. She can’t 
hardly wag out now, she’s zo wake ; the best com- 
pensation as she can vind is to smell the frish 
yearth when she’s lear (fasting). I do never neigh- 

urey (visit) much wi’ Challengers at next door. 
He be such a resolute chap, ur’s wife do drink, an’ 
he do dreaten as ur’ll drown un in_ the bruck 
(brook), an’ ur do beat ur shameless: do put ur’s 
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whittle (knife) to her drout. It do put Iin such 
twinny (fright) to hear ’un. 

Lawk! What cold brizes (shiverings) do come 
over I, and then sich bloomy heats, I do scarld and 
burn like the very vire, and tween whiles, I’m zo 
fainty and sicky fashions. Our ’ouse is such an old 
dadecay (decayed) place, I’ve a taken a chill some 
how or nother. I’m quite at an nonplush for our 
Ann’s gone a nursying, and she’s quarters out 
(lodges out) at Iky’s down by the gug (sloping 
railway). She goes to leasing (gleaning) in Farmer 
Sime’s ground, I don’t mind (recollect) but I’ve 
a-heard that Farmer was the richest man in 
Radstock, but now he’s zo drinky, ur’s never fresh, 
and Missis has sich a twyle wi’ the labourers. Urs 
vather made sich a vuddles on un (spoiled child), I 
count that’s the sense on it, ur was zo masterful 
when ur went to school, in place of larning, ur did 
but dudder totherum (to confuse or @puzzle) and 
drive a spluth (a riot) among um all. Oh, how my 
poor dear head and my bones do zake, do zeem to 
go beyond me, I do want to zee the doctor, 
Mr Flower, I do love the very appearance of un, 
ur do I a number o’ good, makeI quite trigg (well), 
an’ if he do but joke I, an zay, “Rachel, thee 
bee’snt goin’ to die this turn,” it do put I up in 
heart. 

Lawk! my gown’s a brauck (torn or broken), I 
must doff it, 1 did but don ur the marning when I 
upp’d. 

Nurse. Rachel, I can’t stay any longer; good 
day to you. 

Rachel. Haw! ’taint leat, taint a hut vive yet 
(struck five o'clock), it be quite rere (early.) ’Tis 
a cross to take up not to bring you on your way 
whoam; but there, I must bide whiles I be yable 
to wag. Have a care of thic kickling (shaking) 
plank, ladies ; good day. 


Enter William. 


Rachel. Well, William, beesn’t a hungerd? 1’m 
zo glad as a bird to zee thee. 

William. An’ what dost thou want wi’ I? I 
was out in the leasing ground over anent (right 
through) Lijah Bourne’s, when our Harry came 
athar the tramway and fowt I (fetched me). I’ve 
a been shooting the Red hoops (bullfinches), and 
the twinks, they be zo mischievous. 

Rachel. And the pegs have been a scrat up our 
nunculusses, an’ wind-flowers, and the love-in-idles 
(love in idleness, pansies) in full blowth. The 
gearn (garden) was like a tuttie (nosegay), an’ now 
they’ve a been confounded it all. 1 heard the bells 
strike out but now, and one of um’s a-slatt. There, 
volk do zay that’s unlucky, but I think there’s no 
rightness in that. It has been like that iver since 
George Benet verst laid the hands on um. C’assn’t 
mind it? Bond’s wife ha’ lost her zecond boy ; he 
was a-hurted under-ground, now she has all little 
maids, inst to one (except one). An’ if ur works 
till ur’s a-most dead, his pay can never keep she 
and the children, zo it’s no good to tell on it. 
They had the white maidens to carry thic’ poor 
boy to be buried, he was the leastest bit of a 
hetchly thing I ever zeed ; it’s a happy turn for the 
boy, but ur’s mother do take on about it zo, it’s no 
good to frown, nor to look at it like that, she’s in 
sich an entertaining (wasting away) way, her cough 
do entertain her zo, she haint no rest nather night 
nor day. Poor body, she wor a great piece of a 
ooman, and now she’sgreat boned, but she’s quite 





a fream-like, and she do zit and stud so upon times: 
she’s zo romancing (delirious) like as thof she wor 
in adreadme. Here bea nice suent (steady) rain, 
 Palian, ‘vd how did ze lik 

illiam. And how did ze like being at Compton. 
Dando, or what’s the place’s name? . we 

Rachel. Law! if I hadden-a-had my mind fixed’ 
on whoam, if I could have made my mind easy,. 
*bout thee, I should ha’ been as contented as a 
dove, it be sich a nice peaceful habitation, and 
Mr. Pope un be zo suent este i an’ zo zatisfied- 
like, but ur beant over strong, an’ [ begged ’un not 
to ply thie’ flute thing o’ marnings, an’ when he 
had been at church, an tired wi’ preaching, I 
did persuade un to resty a bit, and did take up to 
un some roasted yapples, an’ some milk, and Aes do 
una bit of bread. There! ’twere but children’s 
junks (feasts), but ur did zeem zo a-plaised and zo 
zivil-spoken, ’twer a plaisure to tendy on un; and 
ur do painty zo nice, there be a grand leady he ha’ 
drawed out so foin, she ha’ sich a reverend look. 

There, twer a-zommat to make the time pass 
pleasant, it be sich an unked, lonesome pleace for 
sich a young gentleman, just a comec from Lunnun, 
where volk do tell there’s zo much haunt, an’ sich 
foin people in their lace an’ furbels to be zeen for 
iver. I do hope as ur’ll call when ur do come to 
Radstock. 

William. I should be desperate glad to zee un, if 
ur would look in upon us, ur’s a_ nice-looking 
gentleman, if ur would but comb ur’s hair tidy- 
like, but there, I suppose it be the Lunnon faishon, 
to have un like that. 

Rachel. Haint ze heard o’ late from young 
Measter George an’ tha young gentleman, Mr 
¥rederick Boyes, as com’d down wi’ un? Ur be zo 
genteel-like and solid in ur’s way, an’ do look zo 
humble and zo heavenly minded, an’ ur’ve a got 
sich a sweet smile, ’tis a plaisure to hear un spake, 
an’ sure enow you must miss un, I wonder when 
our’n country will be peacable again as it was in 
the days of good old Sacens the 3rd. I fear not 
till next never come time, when they shear the 
dumbledores to make great coats for the emmetts. 
We used to live under very civil government, but, 
my child, I can’t make you sensible, tis thic’ 
Reform Bill which do confound everything, it do- 
make un like to vlee up tun (fly up the chimney). 


C. J. HAmILTon. 





THOMAS WATSON, AUTHOR OF 
‘HECATOMPATHIA.’ 


Sir Srpney LEE in writing Watson’s Life 
in ‘The Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
seems to have overlooked what Watson 
tells of himself in his Latin verses to Philip, 
Earl of Arundel, prefixed to his first work, 
his translation of Sophocles’ ‘Antigone ’ 
(1581). He had spent a “lustre” and a 
half, z.e., if taken literally, seven and a half 
years, in studying foreign languages abroad. 
He mentions particularly Italian and French. 
In addition he had made a special study of 
Law. His studies had often been: inter- 
rupted by war, though he haa himself sought 
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no military laurels, and as his law-books 
were too big to carry about, he had turned 
to pure literature and translated Sophocles 
into Latin. The praises of friends had 
deterred him from destroying his work and 
inducedthim to seek a patron for it. I append 
some of his lines :— 


Dum studijs totus tempora prima dedi: 

Dumqve procul patrialustrum mediumque peregi 
Discere diuersis «dere verba sonis. 

Tum satis Italie linguas moresque notabam ; 
Et linguam, et mores, Gallia docta, tuos. 

Ut potui, colui Musas, quocunque ferebar ; 
Charus et imprimis Justinianus erat. 

Sepe sed inuitam, turbauit Pallada Mauors, 
Szpe meo studio bella fuére more. 

Castra tamen fiigi, nisi que Phoebeia castra 
Cum Musis Charites continuére pias. 

Bartole magnus eras, neque circumferre ucebat, 
Nec legum nodos Balde diserte tuos ; 

Arripui Sophoclem, docui mitescere Musas ; 
E Grecis pepigi metra Latina modis. 

Taliter absumens turbatas vtilis horas, 
Antigonen docui verba Latina loqui. 

Momenti res magna, meis quéque viribus impar, 
Ni daret ipsa mihi sedula Pallas opem. 

Tandem opus exactum volui lacerare, vel igni 
Tradere, quod Latio Grecia maior erat. 

Plurima sed vetuit prudentiim turba virorum ; 
Me simul Eulogijs concelebrare suis. 

Indé rudes iteriim ccepi limare camcenas, 
Et magis intenta consolidare manu. 

Tim querendus erat, mihi qui Patronus adesset, 
Et mea qui tegeret numine scripta suo. 


The ‘Antigone’ contains commendatory 
verses by ‘‘Phil Harrison, Juris vtriusque 
licentiatus ’’ (? Philip Harrison, A.B., Trin. 





Coll., Camb, 1572-3; A.M. Clare, 1576), | 
“Francis Yomans”’ (? Francis Yeomans, ' 


scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, 157]),. 
‘*Christopher Atkinson Medicus ”’ (? Chr. 
Atkinson, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
1565-76, M.D., 1585), ‘“‘C. Downhalus ” and 
the famous ‘‘ W. Camden.” 

Watson’s second volume, ‘Exatourafia 
(1582?) has commendatory verses by 
G. Bucke (the “Sir George Buc ”’ known 
in the history of the theatre), T. Acheley, 
C. Downhalus, and the poets, M. Roydon 
and G. Peele. 

The lines of C. Downhall are interesting 
as expressing the writer’s feeling that 
| English versifiers needed to take a lesson, 
|as Watson had done, from Ronsard and the 
| poets of the “ Pléiade ” :— 


| Galica Parnasso cepit ditescere lingua, 





|  Ronsardique operis luxuriare nouis. 


| Sola quid interea nullum paris Anglia vatem ? 
| Versifices multi, nemo poeta tibi est. 
| Scilicet ingenium maius fuit hactenus arte : 
| Ingenio tandem prestans Watsonus, & arte, 

Pieridas docuit verba Britanna loqui. 
| The British Museum copy of Watson’s 
|‘ Amyntas ’ (1585) bears on its title-page 
|the autograph “W. Waad,” afterwards 
| Sir William Waad. Waad had in 1581 
| become secretary to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
| whom Watson that year met in Paris, and on 
| whose death in 1590 he wrote a laudatory 
‘Eclogue.’ Waad may probably be counted 
among Watson’s friends. 

G. C. Moore Smira. 


Sheffield. 





ritish subjects. 


to England. 


which title it still (1920) retains. 








re AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 327, 365.) 


The next regiment (pp. 69-70) was first. included in the establishment of the British - 
Army in 1678, on its arrival from France, it having been in the service and pay of Sweden 
or France, since 1613, either as independent companies, or as a regiment. During this - 
—— it was in no way connected with Great Britain except that it was composed of 


In 1678, then consisting of twenty-one Companies, commanded by George Douglas, 
Earl of Dumbarton, it was ordered to quit {the service cf the French King and to return 


_ In 1686 it was divided into two battalions of eleven and ten Companies respectively 
being then styled ‘The Royal Regiment of Foot.” 
In 1755 its title was changed to the “First (or Royal) Regiment of Foot.” There- 
after it became the « Pirst (or the Royal Scots) Regiment of Foot,” 1812; 
“First (or the Royal) Regiment of Foot,” 1821 ; 
‘First (The Royal Scots) Reg’ ment,’’ 1871 ; and 
“The Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment),” 1881, 
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It should be noted that in the 1740 list it is the only infantry regiment, except the 
Foot Guards, which is designated by a title, and not by the name of its Colonel. 


His Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Foot, Dates of their Dates of their first 


commanded by Brigadier St. Clair. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel . James St. Clair (1) 27 June 1737 
. sJames Home (2) 1 July 1737 Ensign, 1 Oct. 1689 
Lieutenant Colonels --\Tewis Grant (3) 22 Nov. 1723 gas” -@ Mean, 907 

















° =, _. f William St. Clair ae -» 10 July 1737 
Sajore ‘\John Ramsay (4) see rr 4 1738 Ensign 14 Feb. 1710-11 
(Paul Rycaut (5) nid 2 Mar. 1718-19 Lieutenant, 1 Oct. 1715 
George Innes .. «» 20 Nov. 1720 Ensign, 1 June 1696, 
James Forrester (6) ee 22 Noy. 1728 
Walter Innes -- 380 Jan. 1726 Ensign,, 2 Aug. 1695, 
Patrick Stuart.. 25 Oct. 1727 ditto 2 April 1704. 
Richard Talbott 15 Nov. 1729 ditto 1706. 
Keneth McKenzie 4 April 1734 Lieutenant, 1 Sept. 1706. 
Captains ..-4\ John Shaw ae 11 July 1734 Ensign, 23 June 1704, 
Andrew Skene Ee 8 Feb. 1735-6 Lieutenant, 5 Mar. 1709, 
James Abercombie(7) 18 June 1736 
James Roddam 2 - 14 Aug. 1738 Ensign, 65 June 1706, 
Robert Gawne.. . 14 Aug. 1738 ditto 4 April 1707. 
William Cockburn - 14 Aug. 1738 ditto 6 Dec. 1722. 
Patrick Wood ce 3 May 1739 
Alexander Grant (8) .. 20 June 1739 ditto 29 Aug. 1735. 
Captain Lieutenant . John Gordon (9) ee ° 3 May 1739 ditto 2 May 1712. 
(Claud. Frazer (10) .. 11 July 1722 ditto 11 Nov. 1717. 
Wheeler Barrington (11) - 26 Nov. 1722 ditto 2 Mar. 1718. 
George Davidson ‘ «+ - 23 Oct. 1724 ditto 21 Mar. 1705. 
| John Hamilton 1 Aug. 1727 Lieutenant, 1 May, 1714. 
William Brown .(12) .. 25 Oct. 1727 Ensign, 2 Mar. 1709 
Archibald Cockburn 23 May 1732 ditto 1 Oct. 1711. 
William Crawfurd 4 April 1734 ditto 22 Oct. 1714. 
John Mayo _.. 22 April 1734 ditto 28 Nov. 1715. 
William Hodder 11 July 1734 ditto 9 July 1719 
Arch. Hepburn oy 15 Feb. 1734-65 Ensign, 11 July 1722. 
Lieutenants SA ..~ William Forster (13).. 29 Aug. 1735 ditto 11 July 1722. 
John Cunningham 3 Aug. 1736 ditto 30 Jan. 1726 
Donald Clark . 8 Sept. 1736 ditto 12 Oct. 1712 
Patrick Hamilton 10 July 1737 ditto 1 Nov. 1726. 
James Fayier (14) 14 Aug. 1738 ditto 24 Dec. 1726. 
Alexander Reid 14 Aug. 1738 ditto 17 June 17381. 
Henry St. Clair ; 14 Aug. 1738 ditto 23 May 1732. 
| Sir John Abercrombie 15 Dec. 1738 ditto 2 Feb. 1732-3. 
George Weir fs 3 May 1739 ditto 28 May 1733 
Robert: Scott 30 April 1739 ditto 20 May 1732 
1 May 1739 ditto 1 July 1734, 


(Robert Moland 


Lieut.-General, 


Major-General, Aug. 15, 1741; 
D.N.B.,’ under 


(1) Second son of Henry, 8th Baron Sinclair. 
See ‘ 


June 4, 1745; General, Mar. 10, 1761. Died at Dysart, Nov. 30, 1762. 
* Sinclair.” 
(2) Died in 1742 after 53 years’ service in the regiment. 
(3) Died at Kingston, Jamaica, Mar. 11, 1742. 
(4) Lieut.-Colonel, Mar. 12, 1742. 
(6) Died in the West Indies, 1742. 
(6) Major, April 20,1742. To the 3rd Foot Guards, Dec. 23, 1762. 
(7) Lieut.-Colonel, July 1, 1742. Major-General, Jan. 31, 1756; Lieut.-General, Mar. 31, 17ov ; 
~General, May 25, 1772. Died in 1781. 
(8) Adjutant, 1742. 
(9) Captain, Nov. 4, 1741. 
(10) Captain, Sept. 7, 1741. 
(11) Captain-Lieutenant, Sept. 7, 1741. 
(12) Captain, Mar. 23, 1742. 


Died in 1754. 





(13) Captain, July 19, 1740; Major, Mar. 4, 1752; Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 24, 1755. 
(14) Captain, April 5, 1742; Major, Sept. 4, 1764. 
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His Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their 
(continued). present commissions. first commissions. 
(James Hay (15) ‘ ee 20 June 1733. 
| James Robertson(16) -- 22 April 1734 
James Patterson ee -- 17 July 1734. 
John Skene .. P ye 3 Oct. 1734. 
James Thomson (17) -- 165 Feb. 1734-5. 
Caulfield Davis ee -- 18 May 17356. 
James Sutherland ae oe 8 Feb. 1735-6. 
‘George Gordon oa ws 3 Aug. 1736. 
Ensigns a -.) James Hamilton ae wa 8 Sept. 1736. 
Robert Elliott -. 28 Aug. 1737. 
Alexander Hay (18) : -- 14 Jan. 1738. 
William Forbes oe -» 15 Dec. 1738. 
Dillon Wye .. ee -. 14 Aug. 1738. 
Mau. Cockburn (19) -. 14 Aug. 1788 
William Montgomery i -- 14 Aug. 1738. 
Paul Rycaut .. RS 3 May 1739 
Robert Mirri (21) as .- 20 June 1739. 
John Innes (22) a F 17 July 1739 





The following additional names are entered in ink on the interlezi :—~ 
: 20 April 1742 








ms Cunningham (23) . 
Captains R. Dalrymple .. ee 12 June 1742 26 Mar. 1737. 
” (Frederick Tasnliten (24) ee. T Sept. 1742 3 April 1733. 
fe Young re ‘a 9 Mar. 1741-2 9 June 1740. 
Jas. Masterton (25) ‘Ke -- 10 Mar. 1741-2 
Lieutenants eri Pat Gordon (26) F 1 April 1742 6 June 1741. 
James Cunningham 27) - 14 April 1742. 
R. Gordon ate 1 May 1742. 
\Thomas Ogle (28) ee «- 25 May 1742 12 May 1741. 
‘James Faulkner ‘ ce 3 2“ 1740. 
James Patterson (29) ws 4 Nov. 1740. 
Gilbert M. Adam P 7 Nov. 1740. 
James Grant .. se ee 7 Sept. 1741. 
Henry Oswald ad ae 5 Feb. 1741-2. 
Fhilip Skene (30) 11 Feb. 1741-2. 
Ensigns 3s --, J. Ward ae int 14 Feb. 1741-2. 
4 Murray ws ee -. 24 Feb. 1741-2. 
Buchanan ve -- 26 Feb. 1741-2. 
, Pawns Bruce (31) i asi 1 Mar. 1741-2. 
Walter Campbell (32 2) ‘ 2 April 1742. 
W. McKenzie ea 26 May 1742. 
\Campbell Dalrymple .. 15 Oct. 1741. 
Chaplain AP .. J. Lloyd ee 1 Sept. 1741. 
Surgeon se .. Jas. Bruce oe ee -- 6 Aug. 1742 


Surgeon Mate .. -. J. N. Cholm 

Agent .. i .. T. Willson. 
(15) Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1740 ; Captain, April 17, 1742. 
(16) pom Sept. 7, 1741; Captain, Sept. 4, 1754. 
(17) (?) Jasper Thompeon ? 2 Lieutenant, July 19, 1740. 
(18) Lieutenant, Feb. ig 1742; Captain, Mar. 12, 1754. 
(19) Lieutenant, Mar. 1, 1742; Quarter-Master, Feb. 28, 1742. 
(20) Lieutenant, Mar. 1742, 
(21) Captain, June 25, 17 47. 
(22) Lieutenant, Mar. 7, 1742. 
(23) Major, Dec. 12, 1 
(24) Major, May 7, 17 
(25) Captain, , Ay "22, 
(26) Captain-Lieutenant, Sie: 22, 1766. 
(27) Captain, June 3, 1752. Still serving in 1755. 
(28) Captain, April 27, 1756. 
(29) Lieutenant, June 8, 1744. Captain, April 27, 1756. 
(30) Lieutenant, Aug. 16, 1750. Still serving in 1755. 
(31) Lieutenant, April 22,1749. Still serv ing in 1755. 
(32) Lieutenant, June 12, 1751. Still serving in 1755. 


J. H. Lesuiz, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To be continued.). 


, 


755. 
57. Paes ut.-Colonel, in the army, Oct. 11, 1761. 
17 
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Amias Hexte: ANAntas Harte.—As a 
Christian name Ananias must be rare, and 
-& case in which this name proves, on in- 
vestigation, to be merely an error for Amias 
seems therefore to deserve a note. Such a 
case occurs in Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
where a boy figures, under the year 1607, 
as ‘‘ Ananias Harte, of Netherham, Somer- 
set ’’; in the index he is mentioned twice, 
-a3 ‘‘Ananias Harte’’ and as ‘“ Ananias 
Hexte.”” At the request of Mr. J. B. 
WaAINEWRIGHT (well known to readers of 
“*N. & Q.’), I have looked up the College 
‘records, and have ascertained that the boy 
was really Amias Hexte. 

In the original ‘Register of Scholars’ 
‘(vol. i) a mistake was made at the outset 
about his Christian name. He was entered 
-as ‘‘Ananias Hexte,’’ and afterwards cor- 
rection was attempted, the “na” being 
-struck through with a pen. This correction 
is certainly old, and was probably made at 
‘once, while the entry was being written ; 

et “‘Ananias Hexte ”’ is to be found in the 

ndex which Warden Nicholas added to the 
volume when he had concluded it with 
entries of 1686-7. An error once started is 
‘not easily stopped. 

he boy’s name ought to be in another 
Register, the purpose of which was to 
‘furnish evidence that the oath prescribed 
‘by the College statutes had been taken by 
every scholar upon his attaining the age of 
fifteen. But the book is apparently in- 
‘complete; it lacks entries between 1608 
and 1612, and so fails to help us. For- 
tunately, however, the original ‘Election 
Roll ’ of 1607 has been preserved, and con- 
tains, among the entries of the scholars 
elected that year ;— 

“Amias Hexte de Netherton, Co. Somerset : 
13 annorum l4o die ,Maii preterito —[{diocesis] 
‘Wellensis.”’ 

That, I think, settles the question of the 
boy’s name. Moreover, ‘Amias Hext,”’ 
of Netherton, went to Oxford in 1614, and 
was a Fellow of Wadham College from 1618 
to 1631. In 1628, being already M.A., he 
took the B.D. degree, and a year later he 
became Rector of Bab Cary in his native 
county of Somerset (see Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’). There he eventually suffered for 
his honesty, for in 1646, when he was a 
married man with six children, he was 
imprisoned and “ plundered of all he had,” 
for refusing the oath of non-adherence to 
the king, a3 contrary t> other oaths that he 
had before taken (Walker’s ‘Sufferings of 
the Clergy,’ pt. ii. p. 273). 





Was he related to Sir Edward Hext, of 
Netherham, who was ‘accounted one of the 
ablest men in his time” (Collinson’s 
‘Somerset,’ iii. 445) ? A long and interest- 
ing letter which Sir Edward Hext wrote to 
Lord Burghley in 1596, concerning the 
increase Of rogues and vagabonds in Somer- 
set, is printed in Strype’s ‘Annals of the 
Reformation,’ iv. 405. Sir Edward died 
in 1624, leaving as his heir an only daughter 
Elizabeth, wife first to Sir Joseph Killigrew 
(who died in 1616) and secondly to Sir John 
Stawel, of Cothelstone (Vivian’s ‘ Visitations 
of Cornwall,’ pp. 221, 269). Amias does 
not seem to be mentioned in Vivian’s 
pedigree of Hext. 

[A correspondence on the name ‘“ Ananias” 
will be found in 11S. iii. It was definitely closed, 
but we feel that the interest of this note justifies 
our re-opening it for this one instance. ] 

‘BREAK, BREAK, BREAK,’ AND THE 
“Dover Curr ”’ Passace.—There are some 
presumptive arguments for believing that 
Tennyson, in writing ‘ Break, Break, Break,’ 
was indebted, consciously or otherwise, to 
the ‘“‘Dover Cliff’? passage (‘King Lear,’ 
IV. vi. 11 et seq.). 

Tennyson wrote his poem not, as was for 
some time supposed, on the seashore, but 
‘in a Lincolnshire lane at 5 o’clock in the 
morning between blossoming hedges ” 
(‘Memoir,’ i. 190). A literary source of 
suggestion might not unreasonably be 
assumed. He had before this drawn upon 
Shakespeare. ‘Mariana’ is based upon 
‘Measure for Measure ’ (III. i. 220 and 278). 
The order of details or movement of the two 
passages is rather markedly similar. In 
‘Break, Break, Break,’ from the imaginary 
standing-point of the writer, it is (1) ow 
(‘‘gray stones’ and “fisherman’s boy ”): 
(2) out (‘‘sailor lad....in his boat on the 
bay ”’): (3) out (‘stately ships”): and 
(4) back again (‘‘foot of thy crags.”’) In 
the “Dover Cliff ’’ passage it is (supposedly) 
from the edge of the cliff ; (1) owt (‘‘ midway 
air’? and “half way down ”’): (2) out (“the 
beach ’’): (3) out ‘“‘yond tall anchoring 
bark’): and (4) back again (the “ mur- 
muring surge’’). There is also a certain 
similarity in the objects mentioned in the 
two passages; (1) ‘fisherman’s boy ” and 
“fishermen that walk....’’: (2) ‘boat 
on the bay ”’ and “cock ” (boat): (3) “the 
stately ships”’ and ‘“‘yond tall anchoring 
bark *: (4) “Break, break, break, At the 
foot of thy crags, O Sea!” and “the 
murmuring surge, That on the unnumber’d 
idle pebbles chafes.”’ 
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F\Other incidental points of similarity 
may be observed. Though both are “sea- 
poems,” Edgar was no nearer the sea when 
he spoke his lines than was Tennyson when 
he wrote his poem. There is a certain 
parallelism between the crushed state of 
feeling of Gloucester, who would “shake 
patiently (his) great affliction off” and 
‘Tennyson’s grief-struck state over the loss 
of Hallam. The perfect little picture of the 
“Dover Cliff’? passage Tennyson would 
naturally emulate. And, finally, the imi- 
tative harmony and subtle music of the 
expression, “the murmuring surge,” &c., 
could scarcely have been lost upon Tenny- 
son’s ear if he had read the passage at all, 
as he surely had. 

The arguments are, of course, not con- 
clusive. Neither are they altogether in- 
conclusive. They offer some grounds for 
reasonable assumption of indebtedness, con- 
scious or otherwise, on Tennyson’s part. 
If we keep in mind the statement of Mr. 
J. H. Lobban on ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’; ‘“‘There are some general re- 
semblances in the poem to- Drayton’s 
‘Ballad of Agincourt,’ but Tennyson tells 
us that he had not this in mind,” we may 
also recall the statement of Arthur Waugh 
(‘Tennyson,’ p. 6):— * 

“ Poetry is not always inspired by its surround- 
ings. ‘ Break, break, break,’ for instance, has been 
generally ascribed to the influence of Clevedon. 
But we have Tennyson’s own denial.” 

A. H. R. Fartrcuivp. 


Dniversity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


THE REGISTERS OF THE COMPANY OF 
STATIONERS.—The registers of the Company 
of Stationers have been recently transcribed 
and published (1914) in continuation, as far 
as the seventeenth century is concerned, of 
the original transcript published by Arber. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
existing register books by no means contain 
the whole of the publications of the times 
and, as far as the Civil Wars are concerned, 
the ‘Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts’ 
gives a much fuller list. 

But a contemporary accusation, often 
repeated, was that many pages of the 
registers were torn out. I have recently 
stumbled upon a curious proof of this fact. 
In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series,’ for 1677-78, there is on p. 444 a 
selection from a list sent to Sir Joseph 
Williamson. The Calendar describes it as a 
x Catalogue of all the books entered in the register 
book of the Stationers Company from 26 March, 


| 1676 to 2 Nov., 1677; a true copy, by John Lilly, 
Clerk of the Company.” 

| The titles and dates of a selection follow the 
| original document (which I have not seen), 
consisting of 18} pages. All those noted, 
| till nearly the end of January, 1676/7, are 
'to be found in the transcript. After this 
| there is a gap, for the following items are 
| not in it :— 

| Jan. 22. A play called ‘ Pastor Fido.’ 

| Feb. 8 A play called ‘ Titus and Berenice,’ with. 
|a farce called ‘The Cheats of Scappin’ [sic], by 

| Thomas Otway. 

March 10. * be Honorum Titulis,’ by John Selden. 

March 29. ‘The Works of Nicholas Machiavell. ’ 
All these are missing, as well as the final 
item :— 

Sept. 15. ‘The True Intellectual System of the 
Universe,’ by R. Cudworth. 

Evidently many pages must have been 
torn from the registers if so many entries 
are wanting for so short a period. February 
and March, 1677, seem to be quite lost. 7 


ake 
‘“EMINERE.”’—This word occurs aS & 
verb—(to eminere; to attain eminence 


or distinction)—in a passage quoted in the 
work of the late Prof. Montagu Burrows, 
‘Worthies of All Souls,’ p. 91, from the 
writings of Sir William Boswell (died 1649), 
British Ambassador to the Hague, ‘“‘a 
successful diplomatist, man of letters, and a 
scholar ”’ (‘D.N.B.’). 

“Queen Elizabeth gave a strict charge and 
command to both the Chancellors of both the 
Universities to bring her a just, true, and im- 
partial list of all the eminent and hopeful students 
that were Graduates in each University, to set 
down punctually their names, their Colleges, 
their standings, their Faculties in which they did 
eminere or were likely so to do.” 

It may be worth while to note this 
employment of the word, as it has not found 
a place in Murray’s ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ 

Hueu SADLER. 


Lapy HAMILTON AS THE “‘ MESSALINA OF 
THE Sra.”—Napoleon has been compared 
with Julius Cesar, and Washington with 
| Cincinnatus, but probably few readers of 
| *N. & Q.’ have come across a comparison 
|of the mistress of Lord Nelson with the 
Roman Empress Messalina. The following 
extract is from the ‘ Mémoires de 1’ Adjutant- 
Général Jean Landrieux, Chef d’état-major 
de la cavalerie de l’armée d’Italie chargé du 
bureau secret, 1795-1797 ’ ;— 

“T’ Etat populaire érigé en France a la place 
de la monarchie faisait les plus grands efforts 
pour résister a l’Europe entiére....L’ Angleterre 
avait été la premiére & combattre, méme sans 
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déclaration de guerre—elle n’eut lieu que peu | earlier than his time being from the pro- 


avant la surprise, ou, si l’on veut, la révolte de 
Toulon. Un cerveau brilé, brutal, sans pré- 
voyance aucune, ignorant le droit des gens comme 
le plus misérable corsaire, Sidney Smith—et je le 
nomme pour qu’on ne le confonde pas avec l’esclave 
@’une courtisane détestée, la Messaline de la mer, 
V’impudique Hamilton.” 

Jean Landrieux was born at Lavaur in 
1756, and died in 1826. He devoted the 
declining years of his life to writing his 
‘Mémoires,’ but being unable to place his 
MS. with a publisher, it was handed by his 
widow after his death to the National 
Library in Paris.. It was, however, issued 
in two volumes sixty-five years afterwards 
(1893) by the Parisian publishing firm of 
Albert Savine, with a lengthy ‘Introduction 
biographique et historique’ (340 pp.), by 
Léonce Grasilier. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


East Ruston, Norroik.—According to 
the newspapers, the new Lord Mayor of 
London, Alderman James Roll, was born at 
this village in 1846. Is it worth while 
recording that the same village was the 
birthplace of one of the greatest of English 
scholars, Richard Porson, born Dec. 25, 
1759 ? C.. W. B. 


SHapow oF A SHApow.—There was a 
correspondence about ‘The Shadow of a 
Shade ”’ at 7 S. x. 427: xi. 74, 273, 395: 
xii. 275. Aschylus and Sophocles were 
quoted for «idwAov oxias, but excepting 
the quotation in the query and one from 
Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’ at the third 
reference no English quotation was given. 

The following is taken from Owen Fell- 
tham’s ‘ Resolves, Divine, Moral, Political,’ 
11th edn., 1696, p. 316, in the essay ‘Some- 
thing upon Eccles. ii. 11’ :— 

** Agreeable to this [i.e. all is Vanity, Vexation, 
Nothing] is that which Lipsius left and begg’d 
his friends would fix upon his grave :— 

Vis altiore voce me tecum loqui ?. 

Cuncta Humana, Fumus, Umbra, Vanitas, 

Scena & Imago: & verbo ut absolvam, Nibil. 

Shall I speak truly, what I now see below ? 

The World is all a Carkass, Smoak and Vanity, 

The Shadow of a Shadow, a Play: and in one 
word just Nothing.” 

Jeremy Collier in his ‘Great Historical 
....Dictionary,’ 2nd edn., 1701, s.v. Lipsius, 
has ‘‘Humana cuncta” for ‘“Cuncta 
Humana,” and “Et Scene Imago ” for 
“Scena et Imago.” 

Felltham died in 1668 or later. Probably 
the quotation given in the 7 S. query is 











logue of ‘Nobody and Somebody.’ David 
Erskine Baker’s ‘Biographia Dramatica,” 
1782 edition, says of this play, “acted by 
the Queen’s servants, 4to, no date.”” I sup- 
pose that the Queen means Elizabeth. The 
year of Felltham’s birth is uncertain. 
Dictionaries put it at 1602-1610. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT.. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EMERSON’s ‘EncuisH Traits.’ (See 128. 
v. 234, 275, 302, 327; vi. 9, 73, 228, 257,:276, 
297; vii. 19, 31, 57, 76, 114.)—1 should be 
grateful for elucidations or references explain- 
ing any of this final batch of puzzles from the 
above work. References given here to pages. 
and lines follow the ‘‘ World’s Classics ”’ 
edition. Phrases in brackets are my own ;— 

1. P. 162, 1. 16. For the science, he [Carlyle] 
had, if possible, even less tolerance, and compared 
the savants of Somerset House to the boy who 
asked Contucius ‘‘ how many stars in the sky?” 
[What did Carlyle méan by “the savants of 
Somerset House ”’ 7] : 

2. P. 167, 1. 33. [In describing some building 
operations in Boston, Emerson says] the men were 
common masons, with Paddies to help. [Why 
‘Paddies’’? Is it a term applied to unskilled 
labourers in America? If so, why ?] ; : 

3. P. 170, 1. 12. [During a conversation with 
Carlyle and Helps, Emerson said] that as to our 
secure tenure of our mutton-chop and spinage 
in London or in Boston, the soul might quote 
Talleyrand, ‘‘ Monsieur, je n’en vois pas la néces- 
sité.” [In a footnote Emerson quotes the words 
which evoked Talleyrand’s satirical reply, “ Mais 
Monseigneur, il faut que j’existe.”’ Who said this, 
and on what occasion ?] 

4. P. 171, 1. 21. Here [Winchester] was Canute 
buried, and here Alfred the Great was crowned 


and, buried, and here the Saxon king. [Who is 
‘the Saxon king’? Emerson is_ evidently 


referring to someone other than Alfred.] 

5. P. 171, 1. 28. Sharon Turner says, ‘‘ Alfred 
was buried at Winchester, in the Abbey he had 
founded there, but bis remains were removed by 
Henry I. to the new Abbey in the meadows at 
Hyde, on the northern quarter of the city, and 
laid under the bigh altar. The building was 
destroyed at the Reformation, and what is left 
of Alfred’s body now lies covered by modern 
buildings, or buried in the ruins of the old. 
[In a footnote Emerson gives as a reference for 
this quotation, ‘ History of the Anglo Saxons I. 
599.’ I have searched through different editions 
of this work of Sharon Turner’s without finding 
any’such passage. Is it to be found in any other 
work of his or of any other writer ?] 
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6. P. 174, 1. 14. [Wordsworth declared to 
Emerson] nor could Jeffrey, nor the Edinburgh 
Reviewers write English, nor can * * *, who is a 
pest to the English tongue. [Whose name should 
fill the blank ? I should guess it to be Carlyle] 

7. P.174,1.19. [The Edinburgh Review] had, 
however changed the tone of its literary criticism 
from the time when a certain letter was written 
to the editor by Coleridge. [When was this 
letter written, and what was its substance ?] 

8. P. 176, 1. 32. Landor, always generous, says 
that he [Wordsworth] never praised anybody. 
[Does this occur in any of Landor’s published 
works ?] 

9. P. 179, 1. 32. A blind savant, like Huber and 
Sanderson. [What Sanderson is this ?] 

10. P. 180, 1.26. ‘‘ Will,’ said the old philosophy, 
“is the measure of power.” [What is the source 
of this quotation ?] 

11. P. 182,1.19. [In mentioning the speakers at 
a dinner in Manchester in November, 1847, 
Emerson includes] Lord Brackley. [Was he of 
any distinction? He is not mentioned in the 


D.N.B.’] R. FLETCHER. 
Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 


GENTLEMAN USHERS OF THE Biack Rop 
TO THE HousE or Lorps.—I am endeavour- 
ing to collect portraits, records and_in- 
formation generally about former Gentle- 
man Ushers of the Black Rod to the House 
of Lords, and shall be grateful to any one 
who can tell me anything about the follow- 
ing :— 


a, Usher. Died. 
Anthony Wingfield cia 1591-1593 = 1593 
Sir Richard Coningsbye ... 1598-1605 — 
George Pollard es J 1605-1620 — 
James Maxwell 1620-1641 _ 
Peter Newton be 1641-1660 — 
Sir John Ayton, Kt. 1660-1671 — 
Sir Edward Carteret 1671-1683 — 
Sir Thomas Duppa... ac 1683-1696 — 
Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, Kt. 1696-1698 — 
Sir David Mitchell, Kt. 698-1712 
., (a Vice Admiral) } 1698-17120 — 
Sir William Oldes, Kt. 1712-1719 —_ 
Sir William Sanderson 1719-1727 =—-1727 
Sir Henry Bellenden ; 1749-1761 1761 
Sir Francis Molyneux, Bart. 1765-1812 1812 


Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford... 1832-1877 1877 


W. P. Putrenry, Lieut.-General. 
4 Deanery Street, Park Lane, W. 


JOSEPH FLETCHER OF TULLAMORE (son 
of(Joseph), born c. 1779, was 4 years of age 
when living at Carlow: mar. Sarah Higgins 
of Dublin, Dec. 28, 1798 (some relative of 
Bernard Higgins, Liberator of Peru) and 
died at Carlow, 1842: served in ? 19th 
Lancers, 1812-15, and left issue William, 
born c. 1807, mar. c. 1832, Dublin, to Eliza- 
beth Smith, and died at Dublin, 1880. 
Robert died at Manchester, 1880-7, and had 
&son Thomas, major in the army. Joseph 
had q cousin Joseph Fletcher mar. Elizabeth 





Kershaw in Ballyvoy, c. 1775, and died 
c. 1825 at Ballyvoy. He had a brother 
John, who had a son Patrick, born at 
Garrons, Queens County, who was a member 
of the Catholic Church. Any particulars 
will be welcome. E. C. Frinuay. 

San Francisco. 

Core CuHEsts IN YorRK MINSTER.—Can 
any reader kindly tell me anything as to 
the history of the cope chests in York 
Minster? There is a tradition that one of 
them came from Africa and the other from 
Archbp. W. de Gray. 

; GEORGE AUSTFN. 

York Minster. 

Encuisn Farrs ; AUTHORITIES REQUIRED® 
—TI should like to be informed of the most 
trustworthy and useful authorities on Eng- 
lish fairs, with special reference to those 
formerly held in York and the neighbour- 
hood and in Whitby. 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 

York Minster. 

Permit Orrice.—In a letter dated 1766 
the writer states that his father was em- 
ployed as a clerk in the Permit Office in 
London, up to the time of bis death in 1757. 
Examination of numerous books on London 
fails to disclose what the Permit Office was. 
Any information on the subject will be 
gratefully received. 

ALLAN H. WHITMAN. 

Malden, Mass. 

BENTLEY ; BEvERLEY.—I should be in- 
terested to hear from any connexions or 
relatives of the following artists, for purely 
literary reasons; Charles Bentley, member 
of the O.W.S., died Sept. 4, 1854: William 
Roxby Beverley, distinguished scenic painter, 
died May 17, 1889. F. Gorpon Roe. 

18 Stanford Road, Kensington Court, W.8. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS OF PORTUGAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Can any of 
your readers tell me where information may 
be found about the English Merchants in 
Lisbon in the eighteenth century ? I refer 
more particularly to baptism, marriages, and 
burials. H. C. BARNARD. 

Yatton, Somerset. 


Sir Jonn Duvat.—Sir John Duval is 
said to hawe borne the expense of cutting 
@ canal—thus severing the peninsula upon 
which Hartlepool was built. What is 
known of Sir John and his connexion with 
that town would be welcomed. 

A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Scagglethorpe, Malton. 
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HERALDS’ FunERALS.—Can any one give 
me a reference in any book to the pro- 
cedure, ceremonial and expense of a herald’s 
funeral ? Who supplied the achievements for 
the church where the funeral was held? To 
whom and how was the application for the 
funeral made ? 

Francis H. Cripps-Day. 

38 York Terrace, N.W.1. 


EnicMA WANTED.—Can some kind con- 
tributor supply me with the remainder of 
the enigma beginning ;— 

Come and commiserate 
One who was blind, 

Helpless and desolate 
Void of a mind ? : 

I can only recall two other isolated lines ;— 

A King’s lovely daughter 

Watched by my bed,...... 
and 


Wore a crown for a king. 
But had none of my own. 
I have lost the copy of this enigma that 
I once possessed many years ago. 
KATHLEEN A. N. Warp. 
Cairnbinn, Whitehouse, co. Antrim. 


ArrR-Guns.—Who invented them? On 
Jan. 10, 1707, De Blainville (‘ Travels,’ 
vol. i. p. 388), writing at Basle, says :— 

“They make a great Noise here about a hellish 
Iuvention of a Gunsmith, who invented Wind- 
Guns and Pistols. Some of them contain Air 
enough to make ten successive Explosions, or may 
be discharged at once, and thus kill many People 
in an Instant. This Invention may be truly called 
Diabolical, and the Use of it ought to be forbid on 
Pain of Death, nothing being more abominable 
than an Art of murdering People in a clandestine, 
silent Manner, which can neither be foreseen, pre- 
vented or guarded against.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LAMPEN MAYBANK was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1723, aged 6. Particulars 
of his parentage and career are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


Viotins.—Is the tone of.an old violin 
necessarily better than a modern one? If 
so what are the reasons ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“Bota”: ‘‘Eacu.”—Is it possible to 
account for the current aversion to use the 
word each, and to substitute a construction 
—inelegant and often inaccurate—with both ? 
So far as I can see, this aversion is growing ; 
perhaps Dr. Bridges can adduce some homo- 
phony thereby avoided. 





An instance will be found in Proceedings 
of the Classical Association, April 1920 
(vol. xvii., page 48). 

The Association entrusts its ‘Journals 
Board’ with the duty of publishing The 
Classical Review and The Classical Quarterly: 
four numbers of each are now issued during 
each year. 

In the Board’s report, after a reference 
to the need of continuous economy, occurs 
the statement :— 

‘*The Board has decided to increase the numbe? 


of pages in both journals for the current year by 
about one sheet.” 


This decision would be literally fulfilled by 

the addition of fourteen pages to the total 

mass of the whole of the numbers issued. 
One imagines that what was meant was 


**to increase the number of pages in each issue of 
each journal by about one sheet.” 


Why not have said so? Q. V. 
DANIEL DuNNIGAN.—Who and what was 
this person ? T. Knorr. 


Shortly Bridge, Durham. 


““CRASPESIORUM.”—In the report of a 
lecture at Falmouth, in 1856, the author, 
Jonathan Couch, gives the following quota- 
tion from 

‘A Lette: irom the famous antiquarian herald 
Anstis to bis patron the Bishop of Exeter’....“‘I 
met with an Inspeximus of a Grant made by 
Henry the third wherein is granted to the Bishop 
of Exon and his successors for ever—Omnes 
decimas Craspesiorum, within Cornwall and 
Devon.” 

This grant he also says “is confirmed to 
them by Edward the 2nd.”’ 

What fish were meant by the term 
**Craspesiorum ”’ ? W. S. B. H. 


THE Ick-Worm.—In Southey’s ‘Common- 
Place Book,’ London, Reeves & Turner, 
1876, 4th ser., p. 467, it is noted that 

‘*Erasmus (Adagia, 361) says he had seen the 
Ice-worm in the Alps.” 

As the cited work is inaccessible here, 
I should be extremely grateful to anybody 
who would kindly produce the original 
passage in extenso. 

In the same book of Southey, 2nd ser., 
p. 593, Evlia Effendi is quoted thus ;— 

‘“‘[Description of the Zuland or Ice Worm].— 
This is a worm which is found in the middle of 
ice and snow, as old as the creation. _It is difficult 
to be found. It has forty feet, and forty black 
spots on its back, with two red eyes like rubies, 
all ice, without tongue, its interior filled with an 
icy fluid. Its size like cucumbers which are sold 
at Laungabestaun for the seed, sometimes larger, 
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sometimes smaller. The ice worm which I brought 
to Sultan Ibrahim was smaller than a cucumber. 
It shines like a diamond, but melts quickly away, 
because it is all ice. It is prolific, and gives 
strength in the pleasure of love. It sharpens 
also the sight, and restores man to a health 
state of vigour, as if he was a new-born child. 
It is seldom found, and may only be the lot of 
kings. On Caucasus, they are found, it is said, 
in the size of dogs, with four feet, living and 
walking in the ice and snow. Faith be upon the 
teller, I have not seen it.’’ 

Apparently allied to this, two abnormal 
creatures are recorded as following in the 
Chinese ‘System of Materia Medica,’ by 
Li Shi-Chin, 1578, tom. xxxix. ;— 

“ According to Yeh T'sze-Ki’s ‘ T'sau-muh-tsze ” 
{1378 a.p.], the snow silkworm [Sieuh-tsan] 
grows in the north side of Mount Yin and upon 
Mount Ngsmei. The northern provincials call it 
Snow Maggot [Sieuh-tsii]. Those two mountains 
are covered with everlasting snow, amidst which 
there flourishes this worm, equalling the gourd in 
its size and tasting exceedingly sweet and deli- 
cious. Its nature is cold and non-poisonous, and 
renders it beneficial to- feverish patients tor- 
mented with insatiable thirst. Akin to this 
perhaps is the Ice Silkworm [Ping-tsan], which 
Wang 'I'sze-Nien has recorded in his ‘ Shih-i-ki’ 
[4th cent. A.p.]. It is said to be a native of 
Mount Yuen-kiau, six or seven inches long, black 
and with scales and horns. When covered with 
frost and snow, it forms a cocoon one foot long, 
which man can draw out into threads of five 
several colors. The damask fabricated thereof is 
neither wetted with water nor burnt with fire. 
Once in the emperor Yau’s reign [2357-2258 B.c.] 
a sea-coast people presented it to him: it was 
found to be light, warm, soft and sleek.” 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


De Trsapa; Grant oF Arms.—During 
the wars of expulsion of the Moors from 
Granada thirteen brothers of the name 
De Tejada fought against the Moors. For 
their success and gallantry the right was 
granted for all their descendants, in the 
female as well as in the male line, to bear 
their name and arms, in conjunction with 
their own—thus, Saenz de Tejada, Larios 
de Tejada, &c., Is this grant unique ? 
Can any correspondent give me further 
particulars about these brothers ? 

Basiz M. O’ConnNeE LL. 

Lakeview, Killarney, 


LONDON IN THE FIFTIES AND SIXTIES.— 
I was born at Bartholomew Close, London, 
E.C., in 1854, and left London in 1868, 
since when I have lived in Lancashire. 
I have frequently asserted that I remember 
the London police wearing tall hats; also 
that Smithfield was partly covered with 
Open-air cattle pens. [ am now told that 





the thing was impossible and that I am not 
old enough to remember what I have 
asserted. 

Could any reader give me the year in 
which the London police discarded their 
tall hats, and also the date when Smithfield 
was cleared of all the pens ? 

Littleborough. G. L. Barker. 


Works or Evcine Surz.—I have before 
me an English edition of some of the chief 
works of Eugéne Sue, with finely engraved 
illustrations, in ten volumes, viz., ‘The 
Seven Cardinal Sins,’ in 4: ‘The Mysteries 
of Paris,’ in 3: and ‘The Wandering Jew,’ 
in 3 vols., published by C. T. Brainard, 
but without place and date. It is desired 
to ascertain where and when this apparently 
recent publication appeared ? H. K. 


ApMIRAL Brensow.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any reader will kindly give me 
some details about a fight that Admiral 
Benbow had with some pirates, not long 
before he fought his last battle with du 
Casse. 

The Admiral’s share of the prize-money 
awarded for taking the pirate vessels was 
4,0001. : he was dead before it was awarded, 
and the money became the nucleus of the 
Benbow Estate, which is still in Chancery. 

H. Stewart Bensow. 

Stechford, Birmingham. 


FamiLy oF Sir JoHN CHEKE.—Besides the 
Henry mentioned in the pedigree at anie, 
p. 386, there was a son John. Is anything 
known of bis career? A John Cheke was 
Vicar of Egham, Surrey, 1574-78, and as he 
was presented by Elizabeth it is probable 
that he was the son of Sir John. The 
probability is strengthened by the fact that 
he put in @ curate to discharge the duties, 
and does not appear to have resided in 
Egham. Any information regarding him 
would be welcome. FREDERIC TURNER. 

Ravensworth, Mortimer, Berks. 


GaspaR BarLAEus.—Two portraits of 
Gaspar Barlaeus, one aged 41, with a pointed 
beard and wearing a deep ruff, engraved by 
W. Delff after D. Bailly in the year 1625. 
The other an older man with a short 
“imperial” beard, dressed in deep black 
with a deep collar, ‘‘Puritan’”’ style, 
engraved by G. Virtue, no date. Are these 
the same person ? or father and son, and who 
was Gaspar Barlaeus ? He appears by the 
first portrait to have been a well-known 
Dutch doctor and is described as “nuper 


. 
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Coll. Theologici subregens et logicae in 
Academia Lugduno Bat. professor,’’ as well 
as *‘ Medicinae Doctor.” 
by G. Virtue, has no clue beyond the name 
printed below it. Any biographical details 
would be appreciated. 
D. A. H. Moss, 
78 Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill, W.11. 


‘Lornarr.’—At what page and in which 
volume of the first edition of ‘ Lothair ’ is to 
be found the name of Monsignore Capel 
printed in mistake for that of Monsignore 
Catesby ? Does the error occur in all copies 
of the first edition ? 1 AR: Wea 


‘THE BRIDE OF Srena.’—A poem of this 
title was anonymously published in London 
by Saunders and Otley (2nd ed., 1838: 
preface dated London, Jan. 15, 1835). The 
British Museum Catalogue assigns it to 
“Henrietta Maria Gordon.”’ Ts this the 
prolific Harriet Maria Gordon (died 1883), 
who married the Rev. William Yorick 
Smythies ? Though she wrote a long list 
of novels and is in Allibone, Mrs. Yorick 
Smythies is not in the ‘D.N.B.’ 

J. M. Butiocs. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 





Replies. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY ; 
TONE OF BODENSTOWN, Co. KILDARE. 


(12 S. vi. 288, 321.) 


THEOBALD WoLFE Tonr had twenty-eight 
descendants, twenty of whom «re now 
living. His eldest child, Maria, died 
consumption in Paris in 1803 at the age of 
16: the second child, Richard, died an 
infant at Bodenstown: the third, Francis 
Rawdon, also died of consumption at 13 
in Paris in 1806. The surviving child, 
William Theobald, after the fall of Napoleon 
in whose army he was a Captain of Chas- 
seurs (he was also a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour), came with his mother and his 

stepfather, Thomas Wilson, in 1816 to the 
' United States. He studied law in the office 
of William Sampson for a time, but finally 
entered the cavalry of. the United States 
army as a second lieutenant. On Sept. 17, 
1825, he married, in New York, Catherine 
Anne, the daughter of that same well- 
known counsellor-at-law and Irish exile, 
William Sampson. They lived with his 
mother, Mrs. Tone-Wilson in Georgetown 


The other portrait, - 


of 





D.C. Here their only child, Grace Georg- 
iana, was born May 28, 1827. On Oct. 11, 
1828, William Theobald Wolfe Tone died 
of an intestinal disorder in Georgetown, and 
was buried there in the Marbury Burying: 

Ground. Grace Georgiana Tone an infant 

was taken by her mother to reside in New 

York with her Sampson grandparents. 

On June 19, 1851, she married in New 
York Lascelles Edward Maxwell, a native 
of Belfast, Ireland. They had seven child- 
children ;— 

1. Katherine Anne Maxwell, now of Ossin- 
ing, N.Y. 

2. Matilda Tone Banks, deceased Aug. 6,. 
1900, who m. Willard Neal Banks. 

(a) Malcolm Sterling Banks m. I. Marie 

Lowe. 

(b) Margery Castleman Banks. 

(c) Lascelles Maxwell Banks. 

3. Lascelles Chester Maxwell, who m. Mary 
Elizabeth Hogg, Rye, N.Y. 

(a) Grace Maxwell Greer, m. George Greer. 

(6) Katherine Hogg Maxwell. 

4, Florence Maxwell Overton, deceased 
Jan.1, 1920, who m. Thomas Chalmers 
Overton. 

(a) Florence Luray Crane m. Albert Eli 

Crane ;— 
(i.) Florence Maxwell Crane. 
(ii.) Robert Birnie Crane. 
(6) Chalmers Wolfe Tone Overton m. 
Lillian M. Faweett. 
(c) Alan Maxwell Overton 
Moeller. 
(d) Katherine Lascelles Fawcett m. Thos. 
R. Fawcett. 
(i.) Thomas Reginald Fawcett, Jr. 

(e) Penelope Witherington Overton. 

5. William Sampson Maxwell, who m. Helen 
Barlow, Los Angeles, California. 

(a) Kathleen Worthington Maxwell. 

(6) Richard Barlow Maxwell. 

6. Theobald Wolfe Tone Maxwell, who m. 
Mary W. Cook, Detroit, Michigan. 

(a) Emily Louise Maxwell, deceased May 6,. 

1900. 

7. Richard Witherington Maxwell, Meredith, 
New Hampshire. 

The committee in charge of the Wolfe 
Tone Memorial in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
cabled to Wolfe Tone’s eldest grand- 
daughter, Katherine Anne Maxwell, at her 
summer home, New London, Conn., i- 
viting her to lay the foundation stone, but 
her mother’s ill health made it impossible to 
accept the honour. She, however, fur 
nished the matter for the document placed 
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in the stone, and Grace Georgiana Tone 
Maxwell presented the trowel used at the 
time: which was designed by her daughter 
and bore the date, Aug. 15, 1898, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Ireland a Nation,’ surrounded 
by a wreath of shemrocks. 

Neither Mrs. Maxwell nor any of her 
family ever resided in Syracuse. Her life 
was spent, and her children born and brought 
up, in New York and Brooklyn. She died 
Mar. 29, 1900, at her home, 489 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, where she had resided 
thirty-six years, and was buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

We have no knowledge of Mrs. Gavin, 
who may be descended from a _ second 
cousin of Wolfe Tone. There are, however, 
several families of the name of Tone in the 
United States who have at different times 
falsely assumed relationship to Theobald 
Wolfe Tone calling themselves by his and 
other names of his family, and have even 
repeatedly claimed descent from him. 

Wolfe Tone’s mother’s name was Lamport. 

Wolfe Tone is buried in a grave, not a 
vault, in his father’s plot in Bodenstown 
churchyard, co. Kildare. 

William Sampson was the son of the Rev. 
Arthur Sampson of Londonderry of the 
Church of Ireland. All his ancestors were 
members of the Church of Ireland and 
England from the time of Elizabeth, when 
one was Richard Sampson, Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, thirteenth in the Angli- 
can Succession. William Sampson who 
died in New York, Dec. 28, 1836, was buried 
in the private burying-ground of his friend 
Richard Riker, Recorder of New York, as 
Astoria, Long Island. His remains and 
those of his wife Grace Clark Sampson, and 
those of his daughter Catherine Anne Tone, 
who were also buried there, were removed 
to Mrs. Maxwell’s lot in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Brooklyn, New York, as were those of 
William Theobald Wolfe Tone, his mother, 
Matilda Tone-Wilson and her second hus- 
band, Thomas Wilson, which were removed 
from the Marbury Burying Ground, George- 
town District of Columbia. The remains of 
all SIx were interred with religious cere- 
monies on Oct. 31, 1891, and their daughter 
and granddaughter, Grace Georgiana Tone 
Maxwell now lies at their feet. 

John Philpot Curran Sampson, after his 
graduation from the law school at Lichfield, 
Conn., went to New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
was in the law office of a friend of his father’s, 
an Irishman. He was editor of a new 
paper, but obviously a young man of 24 





could hardly be said to be at the head of the 
bar however talented he might be. He- 
died of yellow fever Aug. 20, 1820, and was 
buried in New Orleans. 

The Emmet family, John Mitchel’s and 
John Martin’s families, the late John E. 
Redmond, M.P., and John Dillon, M.P., 
have been friends of Mrs. Maxwell and her 
family. 

KATHERINE ANNE TONE-MAXWELL. 





StrverR WINE CistTeRNS (12 S. vii. 250, 
294).—I have an engraving—about 20 in. 
by 15 in. (G. Scotin, sculp.)—of a wine: 
cistern,—‘*‘Henricus Jernegan Londini Inuenit 
1735.’’ The description is as follows ;— 

‘‘Delineatio Argentee Cisterne, Juxtim Pondo 
Octo Millium Unciarum gravis—Continentis Sexa- 
ginta Congiorum, Altitudine trium Pedum_ et 
4-Longitudine, Quingue Pedum et 4-Latitudine, 
trium Pedum et }.” 

‘ SEXAGINTA CoNGIORUM ” 

Taking the Congius ({ amphora,— 1 am- 
phora=5.78 gallons) roughly at .72 gallons 
the capacity of the cistern would appear 
to be about 43 gallons. 

Tf this is of any interest to your corre- 
spondents I shall be pleased to shew it to- 
them. Epwarp ELGAR. 

Severn House, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD; JOHN WATSON 
(12 S. vii. 390).—I do not know what the 
sources of Mr. HoLLanp’s information may 
be, but I cannot doubt Gilbert Wakefield’s 
plain and definite statement in his Memoirs :— 

«On the 23rd March, 1779, I married the niece 
(the brother’s daughter) of my rector, Mr. Watson.” 
The fact must obviously have been within 
his personal knowledge. Her Christian name 
was Anne. Gilbert and Anne Wakefield 
had four sons, two of whom I myself well 
remember, and two daughters, the elder of 
whom was my grandmother. A. A. B. 


What is the authority for stating that 
John Watson had only one brother, James ? 
It seems almost certain he had another, 
Joseph by name, who was, like his father, 
of Berristall Hall, Pott Shrigley, and was 
buried there on Aug. 22, 1764. The wills of 
the father of John, Legh Watson, proved at 
Chester, 1759, and of Joseph the suggested 
son proved 1764 should settle the matter. 
It is certain Joseph had two daughters. 
One married the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, 
fellow of Jesus, Camb, and late curate at 
Stockport in 1779. The Manchester Mercury 
of Mar. 30, 1779, records the marriage at. 
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‘Stockport ‘‘on Tuesday morning.” Miss 
Watson is there described as a very agreeable 
and amiable lady, a niece of the Rev. John 
Watson, the rector, and one of the co- 
heiresses of the late J. Watson of Berristall 
Hall. The other daughter, Betsy, was 
“married in June, 1779, to the Rev. Wm. 
Bowness, curate of Stockport. The Chester 
Chronicle of June 25, 1779, records this 
marriage as “‘lately, at St. Nicholas, Liver- 
pool,’’ the lady being also described as a 
niece of the rector. The marriage of George 
Wakefield, eldest son of the late Gilbert 
Wakefield, to Anne, second daughter of the 
‘late Rev. Dr. Bowness of Stockport took 
place at Hackney on “Saturday week ”’ 
(The Manchester Mercury, Dec. 3, 1816), 
and probably the parties were cousins, the 
children of the two heiresses mentioned 
Above. See ‘Palatine Note-Book,’ i. 51, 
72, : iv. 15, where other members of the 
family are mentioned. Earwaker’s ‘East 
‘Cheshire ’ i. 400: ii. 210, &c., states that the 
Rev. John Watson left three children, a son 
‘by his first wife, a clergyman who died with- 
out issue, and by his second wife a son, the 
Rev. John Watson, Vicar of Prestbury, died 
April, 1816, and a daughter Anne who died 
unmarried at Macclesfield, aged 90, on 
April 20, 1855. The Vicar of Prestbury 
left a son John, Fellow of Brasenose, died s.p. 
in 1875, a son, Lawrence, killed at San 
‘Sebastian in 1813, and two daughters, Jane, 
wife of George Robinson, and Lettice who 
married Capt. Arden and left issue. Ear- 
waker also agrees that the wife of the Rev. 
‘Gilbert Wakefield was a niece of the Rector 
of Stockport. R. STEwART-BRown. 


CoNnFESSOR TO HIS MAJESTY’s HousEHOLD 
{12 S. vii. 370).—The office of Confessor to 
the Royal Household in England existed 
from the Middle Ages, when the priest 
appointed to this position actually heard 
confessions from members of the Royal 
Household, down to the middle of the last 
century. ’ 

Since the Reformation the duties of this 
‘Confessor appear to have been to read daily 
prayers to the Royal Household, to visit 
the sick, to examine and prepare persons for 
confirmation and communion, and generally, 
to give to such as desired it, advice in any 
ease of conscience or religious difficulty or 
doubt. 

The last person appointed Confessor to 
the Royal Household was the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, the son of Samuel Wesley, the 
musician (1766-1837: see ‘D.N.B.’). He 


. 








was born in 1794, and was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, London, and at Christ’s Coll., 
Camb., B.D. 1829, D.D. 1839. He was 
appointed Confessor to the Royal House- 
hold in 1833, and became Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen in 1847-59. He 
became sub-Dean of H.M.’s Chapel Royal 
in 1847, and held this appointment with 
that of Confessor until his death. He died 
at St. James’s Palace on Sept. 14, 1859, and 
was buried near his mother, in Highgate 
Cemetery, where @ monument exists to his 
memory. 

From 1859 onwards the name of this 
office was changed to that of ‘‘ Chaplain at 
the Palace of St. James’s,’’ and the duties 
formerly performed by the Confessor have, 
since that date, been discharged by the sub- 
Dean of the Chapels Royal. What the 
exact reason was for the change in the title 
of this ancient office I have not as yet been 
able to ascertain, but it seems highly 
probable that it was made by, or at the 
instigation of, Dr. A. C. Tait, who was Dean 
of the Chapels Royal from 1857-68, Bishop 
of London from 1856-68, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is well-known 
and on record, that Dr. Tait had a great 
abhorrence for anything that even suggested 
that confession formed any part of the doc- 
trine or practice of the Church of England. 

The appointment of Confessor was made 
by the Dean of the Chapels Royal, and 
seems to have been a life appointment. 

The following is a list of the Confessors 
of the Royal Household, with the date of 
their respective appointment and death, 
for the period from 1606 until the last 
appointment to this office of Confessor was 
made in 1833 ;— 


Sworn Conressors To THE Roya HovusEHOLP. 


1606. Edward Doughtie. 

1607. Wm. Beckett. (Will pr. 1626.) 

1629. Ezekiel Waade. 

1660. Roger Nightingale, d. Nov. 25, 1661. 

1661. Philip Tinker, M.A., d. May, 1673. 

1675. Stephen Crespion, M.A., d. Nov. 25, 171). 

1711. (circa) John Radcliffe, M.A., d. Oct. 29, 1716, 
aged 47. 


1716. Samuel Bentham, M.A., d. Feb. 27, 1730, 
aged 76. 
1730. Abraham Sharpe, d. Sept. 14, 1736. 

1736. John Higgate, M.A.. d. 1761. sai 

1761. David Walter Morgan, d. Mar. 12, 17%, 
aged 61. i 

1795. Henry Fly, D.D., d. Aug. 10, 1833. 

}833. Charles Wesley, B.D., d. Sept. 14, 1859. 


The above list of Confessors could no 
doubt be easily carried back to an earlier 
date by consulting the references to this 
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effice in Rymer’s ‘Foedera’: the Reports 
of the Hist. MSS. Comm., &c. 

Information regarding some early Con- 
fessors of the sovereigns of England will also 
be found in the following; Home Counties 
Magazine, vol. xii. pp. 100-112, ‘Friar 
Confessors of English Kings,’ by the Rev. 
Bede Jarrett: The Antiquary, vol. xxii., 
pp. 114-120, 159-161, 262-6: xxiii. pp. 24-26, 

The King’s Gonfessors’ (1256-1450), by 
the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer. 

H. G. Harrison. 

Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. 


The name alone is probably the survival 
of the office in Romish times, and doubtless 
the ancient records would contain the 
names of this ancient post, which latterly 
has been equivalent to the more modern 
title of Chaplain. Chamberlaine’s ‘ Present 
State of England,’ 1700, gives “Mr. John 
Radcliffe, Confessor to the Household,” and 
the edition for 1755 in ‘An Account of his 
Majesty’s Chapels-Royal, their Establich- 
ments and Salaries,’ mentions the Dean, 
£200, the Sub-Dean, £91 5s., and then ‘“‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Higgate, as Confessor, or House- 
hold Chaplain £36 10s."". Among the ten 
Priests in Ordinary at £73 a year each, 
— the name of “The Rev. Mr. John 

iggate’’ (see ‘Alumni West.,’ and Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxon.’). In 1826 Henry Fly, 
D.D., R.R. and A.S., held the post, and he 
was also one of the ten Priests in Ordinary, 
Rector of Trinity, Minories, and Willsden, 
Middlesex (‘ Royal Kalendar’). He seems to 
have been the la:t Confessor, as the post was 
vacant in 1834, and the title of his successor, 


the Queen and many lords and ladies came 
to see it, and then the King gave it the name 
of Britains Burse. I possess several tokens 
issued by traders in the seventeenth cen- 
tury “‘nere ye New Exchange in ye Strand.” 
The papers of that date usually refer to the 
Royal Exchange as the Old Exchange. 
Witi1am GiLBert, F.R.N.S. 


RicHaRD Marsu (12 §. vi. 252).—He 
was chaplain to Charles I., Vicar of Halifax 
and Dean of York. I have a quantity of 
notes on Marsh, if G. F. R. B. could say 
exactly what he requires. 

T. W. Hanson. 

32 Southgate, Halifax. 


THe ORIGINAL WaR OFFICE (12 §. vii. 310, 
354, 416).—I am sorry if I have not expressed 
myself in exact ‘“‘terms of art.”” Simm W1L- 
LOUGHBY Maycock and (in a less degree) 
Mr. ABRAHAMS, tacitly assume that a 
Government department cannot be a4 
‘* separate entity ’’ unless it has a Secretary 
of State to itself. This may be a correct 
“official” view; my phrasing is_ not 
hierarchistic. Prof. C. M. Andrews, of Yale, 
kindly sends me an extract from a Crown 
Lease Book of about 1730 ;— 

““* Et occidental’ super passagium ducens a pre- 
dicto atrio vocato Whitehall Court versus officlum 
ibidem vocatum the Warr Uffice et abinde ad 
dictam Aream vocatam Scotland Yard.” 

My friend kindly supplies other references, 
and an exact plan of the building, having a 
frontage of 55 ft. 9 in. on “The street 
leading from Charing Cross to Westminster 
Hall.”” The house on the north was occu- 





Charles Wesley, D.D., was altered to that of 
Chaplain at St. James’ Palace. 
W. R. WitttaMs. 


Mr. Arpacu will find a good account of | 
this office and of the Rev. Dr. Fly, who held 
it, in Kinns’s ‘Six Hundred Years,’ which | 
is a history of Holy Trinity, Minories, where 
Dr. Fly is commemorated by a tablet. | 

S. D. CLrepIncDALe. 

36 Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


| 


pied by the Treasurer of the Chamber, 
while on the south were ‘“‘ Certain rooms and 


| appartments in the pessession of the gentle- 


man usher of Whitehall.’’ He suggests that 
1 verify these and other references in the 
P.R.O. When I have done so, I hope to 
communicate the result. CEov. 


Capr. J. W. CARLETON (12 S. vi. 72).— 
Kindly allow me to correct a mis-statement 
I made at above reference. I have since 


| ascertained that ‘‘ Sylvanus ” and “‘ Craven ” 


“New Excuance,” Lonpon (12 S. 
vu. 371, 398).—The ‘New Exchange ”’ 
erected by Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, | 
Lord Treasurer, in 1608, was, as Sir Richard | 
Baker observes, “a stately building on the | 
north side of Durham House where stood | 
@n old long stable.” On Tuesday, Apr. 10, | 
1609, it was begun to be furnished with | 


, were not one and the same individual as 


I was led to believe they were from a letter 
written by a Mr. William Wycliffe Barlow 
which appeared in a leading sporting paper 
in November, 1889. This gentleman had 
obviously confounded two names which 
were phonetically rather similar. Craven 
was, as I stated, the late Capt. J. W. 


Wares: and the next day King James with Carleton who edited The Sporting Review 
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and wrote the weekly sporting articles in 
The Morning Herald. He died in June, 


1856. But Sylvanus, the author of the well- 
known ‘Bye Lanes and Downs of England,’ 
‘Rambles in Sweden and Gottland,’ and 
‘Legends of Calais ’ was a Mr. Robert Bell 
Calton. WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S FEE (12 S. 
vii. 348).—In The Law Journal of Jan. 30, 
1875, vol. x. p. 85, there is the following 
paragraph ;— 

“The Guicowar of Baroda. Messrs. Latley & 
Hart, of Gresham House, Solicitors, have written 
to The Times to state that the fee paid by them to 
Serjeant Ballantine, as retaining him to defend the 
Guicowar on the charge of attempting to poison 
Colonel Phayne, the President, was 5,000 guineas. 
They have arranged a further scale of fees depend- 
ing somewhat on the time the Serjeant will be 
absent from England, but which may be estimated 
at not less than a further sum of 5,000 guineas.” 

I knew Serjeant Ballantine intimately, and 
I have always understood that he did 
receive on the whole 10,000 guineas. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


PARLIAMENTARY PeTiTIONS, &c. (12 S. 
vii. 270, 338, 417).—In ‘ Words, Facts and 
Phrases,’ by Edwards (Chatto & Windus, 
1901), p. 630, it is stated; ‘‘ Your peti- 
tioners shall ever pray, &c.”’ The “ &c.” 
of this phrase was formerly written at full 
length. In the case of a petition to a 
sovereign it ran; “For your Majesty’s most 
prosperous reign.’’ Where the petition was 
to Parliament, the form was; “For the 
prosperous successe of this highe and 
honourable Gourt of Parliament.” Acts of 
Parliament are still in the form of petitions, 
but the prayer is now omitted, though 
ante Henry VI. the “&c.” meant; ‘For 
God’s sake and as an act of charity,” the 
exact words used being ; ‘vos povers com- 
munes prient et supplient, par Dieu et en 
oeuvre de charité! Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. V., 
No. 22.” BARRULE. 


GREEK LETTERS ON ‘ADAM ”’ CEILING 
(12 S. vii. 390).—If AWITE instead of AOTLS 
represented the true reading, or the intention 
of the designer, the letters would record the 
appropriate. date of 1785. 

Epwarp BEnNSsty. 


Dr. JOHNSON AT CaEsTER, 1774 (12 S. 
vii. 351).—The account of the Roman hypo- 
cast to which R. 8. B. refers is not part 
of Johnson’s text in Duppa’s edition of the 
‘Diary of a Journey into North Wales,’ but 








is given in Appendix, No. V., where it is 
introduced, but not closed, by quotation 
marks. Possibly the note is taken from an 
unacknowledged source, or the inverted 
commas at the beginning may have got in 
by mistake, the preceding and the following 
appendix being both marked as quotations. 
and assigned to other writers. In Croker’s. 
first edition (1831) of Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ the 
account is printed in a foot-note over 
Duppa’s name. The editor dropped it at 
some later time. It does not appear in the 
one-volume edition of 1876. 
Epwarp BEnstLy. 


THE ‘Goose CLuB” (12 S. vii. 310, 354, 
396).—Sometime between 1856-58, my 
curiosity was roused by a notice in a public- 
house window in a street attached to 
Leicester Square, that a Goose Ciub was one: 
of the amenities of the establishment. 

St. SwI THIN. 


BEDFORDSHIRE CHURCHYARD  INSCRIP- 
TIONS (12 S. vii. 270, 298).—I have made 
extensive notes from the undermentioned 
churchyards, most of them being transcribed 
between 1895 and 1910. 1 should not like 
to say that any single churchyard is com- 
plete as in those days the oldest tombs 
received my first attention, and if time did 
not permit only the names of the nineteenth 
century ones were noted; Arlesey, Barton- 
in-the-Clay, Biddenham, Biggleswade, Bed- 
ford (St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s, St. John’s, St.. 
Paul’s), Campton, Carlton, Caddington, Clop- 
hill, Cople, Chalgrave, Chellington, Dun- 
stable, Elstow, Eaton Socon, Everton, 
Felmersham, Flitton, Upper and Lower 
Gravenhurst, Goldington, Harrold, Hock- 
liffe, Henlow, Houghton Conquest, Houghton 
Regis, Husborne Crawley, Kempston, Lang- 
ford, Luton, Lidlington, Maulden, Markyate, 
Odell, Pulloxhill, Potton, Rexton, Shefford, 
Stagsden, Stevington Stotfold, Sonthill, 
Silsoe, Sandy, Sharnbrook, Truvey, Temps- 
ford, Toddington, Wrestlingworth, Whips- 
nade, Woburn and Willington. 

Occasionally, I have made notes from the 
interiors, also from cemeteries and non- 
conformist burial-grounds. 

Cuas. Hatt CROUCH. 


BrENzon, CELEBRATED GAMBLER (12 8. 
vii. 349, 411).—I have the book-plate of 
Ernest L. 8S. Benzon, a crest within a garter, 
upon which a former owner has written Im 
pencil; ‘‘ Father of the Jubilee Plunger. 

CHas. Hatt CRrovucn. 
204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 
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AvuTHOR WANTED: LINES ON NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR (12 S. vii. 351).—When I was an 
undergraduate (1856-60) the story ran 
that in 1852, when the subject for the 
Newdigate Prize was ‘The Feast of Bel- 
shazzar’ and the prizeman Edwin Arnold, 
there were @ don and an undergraduate at 
Ghrist Church, I think it was, who had the 
same surname. The don was one of the 
judges, but the competing poems went by 
mistake to the undergraduate, who duly 


sent then on to the don, but first read them | q 


and took samples. One of the poems was 

said to have begun ;— 

Is Nimrod dead? Is Shalmaneser clay ? 
Is this the place where Ksar-Haddon lay ? 
Other extracts were ;— 

(a) The prophet casually observed in passing, 
it’s merely MENE, TEKEL and UPHARSIN. 

{b) King Nebuchadnezzar was turned out to grass 
With oxen, horses and the savage ass. 

{c) The passage partially quoted by T.S.O. 
The King surveyed the unaccustomed fare 
With an inquiring but disdainful air, 

And murmured, as he cropped the unwonted 


It may be eaten, but it is not good. 
FT have never seen any of the lines in print. 
‘There may have been more, which I never 
heard or have forgotten. They would almost 
certainly have been varied in the course of 
repetition during sixty years. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
[See below, p. 439.] 


Lonpon INSURANCE COMPANIES ; BIBLIO- 
‘GRAPHY (12 S. vii. 388).—T wo books written 
to commemorate the Bi-centenary of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance this year should 
be added to Mr. AtEcK ABRAHAM’S list ;— 
‘The Royal Exchange.’ A note on the occasion of 

the Bicentary of the Koyal, Exchange Assurance. 

By A. E. W. Mason. 

*Two Hundred Years’ (printed for private circula- 

tion) By C.E. F. 

Both are well illustrated and full of 
interest. R. H. Roserts. 

Windermere, Hall Lane, Upminster. 


SNIPE IN BELGRAVE SQUARE (12 S. vii. 390). 
—My grandfather and grandmother used 
to post up from their home in Hampshire 
to a house they rented in Cavendish Square, 
and the brother of the boy who rode pos- 
tilion told me many years ago that his 
brother often told him about going through 
the very swampy ground now Belgrave 
Square and then known as the Five Fields. 


swamp was filled in with the earth, &c., 
taken up when the East India docks were 
excavated. If this latter statement is 
correct, it would show about the date when 
there were snipe in Belgrave Square. 
Curiously eneugh my grandmother after- 
wards rented a house in Belgrave Square. 
Another record of game in London is to 
be found in Pennant’s ‘London,’ 3rd ed. 
1793, p. 126 ;— 

“The late Carew Mildmay who after a long life 
ied a few years ago (1784) used to say that he 
remembered killing a woodcock on the site of 
Conduit Street, at that time an open country.” 


H. A. St. J. M. 


“Mr. Henry Bickers, the founder of the 
publishing firm of Bickers & Son (late of 
Leicester Square), told my father that as a 
lad he often went sniping over the Pimlico 
Marshes. My father was born in 1817 
and was about twenty years younger than 
Mr. Bickers. Henry W. Busu. 


A Mr. Tanner, a Custom House agent, one 
of the few who had the privilege of an office 
in the Long Room, told me about seventy 
years ago that he had shot a woodcock 
within three-quarters of a mile of the Royal 
Exchange. ‘Tanner was then 88 years old. 

O35 Ts 


ELIZABETH (RUNDLE) CHARLES (12 S,. 
iii. 414: iv. 337: vii. 396).—In further 
reference to this gifted writer it may be 
mentioned that the ‘D.N.B.’ is in error 
when attributing to her the origin of the 
“Home of Peace” (now St. Columba’s 
Hospital) in the Avenue Road, South 
Hampstead. She was, it is true, a noble 
benefactress thereof, but the Institution 
was, of course, founded by the late Miss 
Davidson, who laboured on behalf of this 
comforting shelter until] quite recent years. 

Crcit CLARKE. 


CorNIsH ACRES IN Domespay (12 S. 
vii. 392).—It may interest readers to know 
that in the Common Register of Bishop 
Lacy (of Exeter, 1420-55) on folio eecexix. 
in the margin is a note “ferlingus terre 
continet 30 acras.”” Hucu R. WarKIn. 


BEAUCLERC (12'S. vii. 391).—A very good 
instance of such signatory marks was found 
recently among the Totnes Priory deeds in a 
collection at Torquay and is illustrated by 
a full plate in the second volume of ‘The 
History of Totnes Priory and Medieval 





He also said that he had been told that the 


Town.’ 


The parchment is a confirmation 
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by King ‘Henry I. of grants to Totnes Priory 
dated c. A.p. 1104. There are fifteen crosses 
formed obviously by different hands. Each 
cross bears the name of the signatory written 
over it, sic: Signum Regis. 

Hucs R. WATKIN. 


In PRatse OF INDEXING (12 8S. vii. 130, 
174, 215, 373).—Certainly the Index Society 
existed from 1879 to 1889, for I was a 
member of it. At the last date it was 
merged into the “ British Record Society.” 
The original Society published eighteen 
volumes, all most useful. I have a complete 
set of them, and six Reports. I have a 
duplicate of Report 2, which I would gladly 
exchange for a copy of Report 5 (for 1883-4), 
which is lacking to my set. 

W. A. B. CooLipGe. 

Grindelwald, Switzerland 


In reply to Nota (Baluchistan), the British 
Record Society, Ltd., began its career in 
1889, when it took over the entire stock of 
the defunct Index Society, comprising 
15 volumes and two occasional indexes. 
The ‘Index Library ’ is the publication of 
the British Record Society, Ltd., and now 
consist of 51 completed volumes of Calendars 
of Wills in the P.C.C. and many other Pro- 
bate Courts, Inquisitiones post mortem, &c., 


: | 
and 4 other volumes are in a very forward 


E. A. Fry, 
formerly Hon. Sec. B.R.Soc., Ltd. 
Gerrard’s Cross. 


state. 


Earuiest ENGuisu Porrsss (12 8. vii. 351, 
417).—Probably the earliest known was 
Dame Juliana Berners, a somewhat hazy 
figure through the mists of time, who wrote 
the ‘Boke of St. Albans,’ 1486: the next 
edition, Wynkyn de Worde’s, 1496. 


the ‘D.N.B.,’ under Berners, Bernes, or | 
Barnes, Juliana (b. 13887). Some of her 


book appears to be a translation, and there 
is still much uncertainty about her, but in 
Frederic Rowton’s ‘The Female Poets of 
Great Britain ’ (1848), under her name, it is 
written ; ‘“‘ The first British Poetess of whom 
we have any record is the lady whose name 
is mentioned above.”’ This work also draws 
attention, with extracts, to other early 
poetesses, among those earlier than the 
seventeenth century being Anne Boleyn (?) : 
Anne Askewe: Queen Elizabeth: Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, and Elizabeth Melvill 
who wrote ‘ Ane Godlie Dreame, compiled in 
Scottish Metre ’ (1603). 
RussetL MARKLAND. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED Hang. 
ING (12 S. vii. 68, 94, 114, 134,173, 216).—The 
Gentleman's Magazine records that on Apr. 21 
1731, one William Peters was committed to 
jail in Lreland, being found alive on a journey 
three days after he had been executed for 
horse-stealing. JoHN B. WaAINnEwRIGuHrt. 


THE TatBort InN, ASHBOURNE (12 §. 
vii. 350).— T quote the following from a note 
on p. 227 of Sir Harris Nicolas’s Edition of 
‘The Complete Angler’ (reprinted Chatto & 
Windus, 1903) :— 

‘This inn stood in the market-place, and till 
about sixty years since was the first inn in Ash- 
bourne. About that period a wing was divided off 
for a private dwelling. and the far-famed Talbot 
was reduced toan inferior pothouse, and continued 
thus degraded until the year 1786, when it was 
totally demolished by Mr. Langdale, then a builder 
in that town, who erected a very handsome struc- 
ture on its site.” 

J. B. WuHiTMore. 


“Hun” (12 S. vii. 330, 375).—Mr, 
Rosert PreRPOINT will probably be in- 
terested to know that “Hun ”’ was not the 
only term used by mid-nineteenth century 
French writers to denote German ‘“bar- 
barian.’’ There is in existence a letter of 
| the great actress Rachel to her sister Sarah 
| with reference to a tour in Germany :— 





‘Out of 12 performances I was to give, only 3 
are left. On the 27th I shall leave here to go 
through the same thing in Germany. We shall 
| see what those Ostrogoths are like, and whether 
| they are capable of understanding our master- 
| pieces and most worthy interpreter.”’ 

The autograph letter (4 pp., 8vo, No. 194 
| Sotheran’s catalogue, No. 12, 1899) bears 
'no date, and only an English translation of 
| an extract was published. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


| 


See | 


Sm Wirt1am JOHN STROTH 
(12 S. vii. 290, 373).—Sir Wm. John Struth 
| was Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
| St. Vincent, West Indies. He was knighted 
while Mayor of Bristol in 1815: and died at 


Bognor, Feb. 1, 1850, aged 85. R.G.S. 


‘Poor Uncte NeEp * (12 S. vi. 287, 37; vii. 
373).—From my boyhood memory of 
‘Uncle Ned’ I would suggest that the two 
first lines of the chorus ran thus ;— 

Then down with the shovel and the he-hey hoe 
And up with the fiddle and the bow 

intending, as I then understood, to empha- 
size the fact that there truly was “‘no more 
work for poor old Ned,” and that his present 
state was occasionally joyous. But I think 
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the opening lines of the song should be given 
as a supplement, for they contain a graphic 
as well as a biographic touch which gave rise 
to a phrase almost as popular at the time 
as the still current “Gone where the good 
niggers go.” I never saw the song in print 
but my memory is that it begin thus ;— 

Oh, I once knew a nigger, and his name was Uncle 


ed, 
And he went dead long ago, — 
He had no wool on the top of his head, 
On the place where the wool ought to grow. 


ALFRED ROBBINS. 


Witt PRovED BEFORE BuRIAL OF TEs- 
raTor (12 S. vii. 391).—I do not understand 
the point of this inquiry. Evidence of 
burial is obviously not required before pro- 
bate is granted. A man might be burnt, or 
die at sea, or be eaten by a lion, without 
affecting his will being proved. The exe- 
cutor proves the death on oath, and the 
grant of probate will not be made until seven 
clear days for probate of a will, or fourteen 
days for letters of administration, have 
elapsed from the date of death. So far as 
the probate authorities are concerned, the 
body might never be buried, or might be 


embalmed and kept as @ mummy. 
R. S. B. 


SEA-WATER AND MADNESS (12 S. vii. 392). 
—Sea-water would not and could not cause 
madness in itself. However, in thirsty ship- 
wrecked persons it would increase their 
sufferings if they drank it. It would produce 
delirium and death unless a speedy rescue 
was effected, merely by aggravating the 
symptoms. W. S. 


Boox-TitLE MIs-TRANSLATED (12 &%. 
vii. 371).—Instead of ‘‘M. Britling méne la 
chose jusqu & la fin,’ I would suggest as a 
proper title ‘‘M. Britling méne la chose & 
bonne fin.” W. vb. C. 


I would suggest, as a translation cf ‘Mr. 
Britling sees it through,’ “‘M. Britling tient 
ferme jusqu’au bout.” J. M. Hown1n. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 351.) 

1. Ruskin ‘Lectures on Art at Oxford’ (?) 
1870, p. 88 ‘The Relation of Art to Morals,’ 
‘Life without industry is guilt, and industry 
without Art is brutality.’ xX. 


2. Some time ago, in The Times Literary 
Supplement, the couplet about Nebuchadnezzar 
was assigned by Mr. D. S. MacColl, with confidence 
but without reference, to an article by Andrew 
Lang. GG. L. 


{See above p. 437.] 





Aotes on Books. 


A Thousand and One Notes on ‘A New English: 
Dictionary.’ By George G. Loane. (Philpott & 
Co., Surbiton, 5s.) 

Owners of the Great Dictionary should certainly 
acquire this pamphlet to enter its contents—or at 
any rate the chief of them—in their copy. We do 
not see much use in offering, as notes on the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
examples later than those which appear in the 
Dictionary as we have it, though a collection of 
good things of the kind might be started as a con- 
tribution towards a purely modern dictionary yet 
to be made. Thus even the interesting ‘* toe-hold,’”” 
garnered out of The Observer for November 10. 
1918, seems to us neither here nor there. But it is- 
a real service to have recorded words and senses of 
words omitted by the compilers, and to bring 
forward early examples that have been missed. A 
certain amount of what Mr. Loane supplies has 
been discovered in discursive reading, and the 
compilers of the Dictionary are not bound to make 
regretful reflections upon it—at the same we notice 
that he has gleaned a good deal in fields which we 
should have taken it for granted would be searched: 
to the last square inch—Wordsworth, for example, 
or Shelley, to say nothing of the text of all 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century writers. 

A few examples will illustrate Mr. Loane’s work. 
He has a note on “ferocious” in the Latin sense 
of “self-confident’’; comments on the omission of 
Wordsworth’s “‘ eye-music ”’; gives the correct date- 
and the exact words of Scott’s famous ‘‘ bow- 
wow’? remark about Jane Austen; has found, in 
Scott, a use of ** appall ’’=to pall, become insipid ; 
notes the word “pindaric’”’ transferred from 
literature to life (giving some very pretty instances 
of this) and supplies Talbot’s reply to Henry VIII. 
containing the nonce-word ‘‘fiftify.” Sylvester 
has furnished a good number of items—among 
them ‘“S.P.Q.R.’=Rome. When Mr. Loane 
exclaims ‘‘only So-and-so is quoted’? we some- 
times feel inclined to remind him that there are 
limits to possibility in the way of quotation, but we 
also sometimes agree with him—as we do concerning 
‘“*sightless”—that out of a number of instances 
the Dictionary has selected the less suitable and 
interesting. 

Mr. Loane has affixed to his collection a rather 
happy motto, to wit: ‘*Pulverem Olympicum 
collegisse iuvat.”’ 


The Authorship of ‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ 
‘The Famous Victories of Henry V,’ and the 
additions to Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus.’ By H. 
Dugdale Sykes. (Chatto and Windus, 1s. 6d.. 
net.) 

Behind Shakespeare’s * The Taming of the Shrew’ 

and ‘Henry V.’ are two plays, resembling them 

alike in title and substance, to which Shakespeare 
himself owes no small debt. The attempt to find' 
their author has been many times made, but 
without satisfactory results. Mr. Dugdale Sykes, 
however, here presents the record of a piece of 
research work, very pretty, very acute in the 
manner with which our readers are well acquainted, 
and very closely worked out. He establishes first 
the:fact_‘Tbe Shrew’ is the work of two hands, 
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andoneof them the autbor of the whole of ‘ The 
Famous Victories.’ Nexthe finds this same hand 
in the additions to ‘ Doctor Faustus ’—and a note 
in Henslowe’s ‘Diary’ leads him on to the dis- 
-covery of its identity. It appears that in 1602 
Henslowe paid £4 to William Birde and Samuel 
Rowley for their additions to ‘Doctor Faustus,’ 
and what is known of Rowley justifies the pre- 
sumption that he is the playwright sought for. 
This is a satisfactory discovery which, we believe 
will maintain itself and on which Mr. Dugdale 
Sykes is much to be congratulated. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plan- 
tations from April, 1704, to February, 1708-9. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 

Tue Journals of the ‘Commissioners for Trade 

and Plantations’ form a series apart in the mass 

of State Papers Colonial, running to the year 1782, 

when the Board was dissolved. It has been 

decided to publish so much of them as has not 
been already included in the volumes of the 

Calendar of State Papers Colonial. in a separate 

set of volumes which may be completed within a 

relatively short time. , 

The volume before us contains the Journals 
marked I., K., L.. and M., running to February, 
1708-9. A full list of the members of the Board 
might have been supplied. It sat every two or 
three days—sometimes oftener—and the average 
attendance would appear to have been four or five 
members. 

The work done embraced decisions upon all the 

-affairs of the Colonies —administrative, commercial, 
military, financial, and personal—as well as the 
settling of Church matters; and includes, of course, 
some considerations and many particulars of the 
relations of the Colonies with the Indians, and 
details as to the importation of negroes, and their 
-character and treatment. 


THe NEwcomMEN Society. 
Tuts Society has been founded with the general 
-aim of encouraging and fostering the study of the 
History of Engineering and Industrial Technology. 

In detail its objects will be :— 

1. To disseminate historical information among 
its members by meetings, intercourse, discussion, 
correspondence, circulation of notes and papers, 
and visits to objects and places of interest. 

2. To act as a channel of communication between 
members who are engaged on similar lines of 
research or study; to indicate as far as possible 
where information is to be found. 

3. To collect and preserve or cause to be pre- 
served, locally or nationally, examples, records, 
MSS, drawings and illustrations of or relating to 
engineering work and industrial processes 

4. To collect and preserve in a similar way 
biographical matter concerning those men who 
have contributed to engineering or industrial 
progress. 

5. To publish in a form and at a date to be 
determined a journal containing original memoirs 
by members and historical material not generally 
accessible. 

6. To form by collaboration among its members 
a card index of published information on the 
rhistorical aspect of engineering and technology. 





7. To do all such acts as shall i 
bag ee = of the society. “_—s —— 
Membership is open to persons irres i 
nationality or sex who have the furtherenae of é 
the objects defined above at heart and who are 
approved by the Committee. Applications for 
particulars and for membership may be addressed 
= the a Reotstary. Mr. H. W. Dickinson, 
ssistant to the Director, The Scienc 
= et ate S.W.7. . ho 
e Subscription has been fixed tentati 
£1 per annum for the first year. Madi 





HNotices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be address 
to ‘* The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ Agee 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office. Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


A. B. H—We regret that we are not able to 
help you. We do not undertake to answer queries 
en to the value of old books, pictures, or the 

ike. 

Mr. ANEURIN WIrLLIAMs.—William Owen (1769- 
1825) was born at Ludlow. He was a student of 
the Royal Academy, and elected an associate of 
that body in 1804. See ‘D.N.B.’; Gentleman’s 
eo ti 1825, i. 570, The Times, March 15 and 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 














END ME your OLD DEEDS, PAPERS, and 
M.S.8., to translate, condense, type, bind, make intelligible and 
preserve for easy reference. -Especially MANOR CUURT RULLS and 
EARLY DEED3 
KATHARINE SHERWOOD, 210 Strand, W.0.2, London. 
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BROOKS.— ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 
; Genesicay. Biography Court Memoirs, etc. 


Topography, Archol 
t reat Bookshop 14-16 John Bright Streer, 


List free -BAKEn’S 
Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHAL! PRE3S, Ltd , Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW 
ST. GEORGES ROAD 4 OTHWAREK, 8.E 1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepenee each. 8s. per dozen. ruled or plain ; postage 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s per dozen, ruled or plain; postage 18. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 














